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Our Facilities for Financing International Business 
By Frederick Todd 


Foreign Department, National City Bank of New York 


In the article which follows, an optimistic picture of the facilities of commercial and investment banking which 
have been built up in this country in four years of war-time ts given. 

It must be read with the fact in mind that the description is that of available banking and investment machinery, 
not an estimate of the economic resource of the country or the popular will to finance a great commerce based 
upon extension of credit. It is intended to show that the country’s banking organization is ready if the industries 
and the people of America will do their share. 

We are really confronted by a problematical situation as to the latter question. We have become a creditor 
Payments aggregating $400,000,000 or by $500,000,000 a year will be coming to us from the loans we 
have made. It is physically impossible, as a matter of the mechanics of international exchange (not involving 
national credit necessarily at all), for us to take payment in gold for this, and it is not to be expected that we 
will take all of it in other nations’ manufactures. Our national disposition, everywhere shown by manufacturers, is 
to think of selling abroad a great aggregate of goods, representing surplus production of our expanded industries 
over and above the possibilities of home consumption. And so we have the problem of what to do with the rest of 
the world owing us about half a billion a year in money and our determination to sell them additional hundreds of 
millions more than we may buy from them, altogether making a vast amount constantly owing to us. 

By the mere mechanics of exchange, such a situation puts the dollar at such a premium as to handicap our 
exportations. That is, the proposition to take payment of the interest on our foreign war loanings and at the same 
time to sell an immense aggregate of goods is an economic impracticability—when we try to do it we will find 
that our foreign customers have to pay so much premium on settlements in payment for our goods that they will try 
to buy elsewhere. The first solution seems to be in the building up of a large volume of steady American investment 
and loaning abroad. In fact, we must adopt this course or encounter serious economic problems of another kind. 
In the course of industrial and social readjustments, we will now probably increase economic consumption in Amer- 
ica, but we must also build for national thrift in the form of the popularization of home and foreign investment of 
savings. That means economic adjustment between efficient living standards, all working out in a national and 
individual surplus of production which we can send abroad, representing long-term credits to foreign nations, par- 


nation. 








ticipated in by our population generally. 


Popular thrift in the form of habitual and systematic investment will 


automatically govern consumption and solve our foreign problems of capital and commerce. 


In many conferences that have 
taken place in the last few weeks 
among groups of manufacturers and 
other business men for the purpose of 
getting a practical start toward for- 
eign markets, the fact that even well- 
informed business leaders do not seem 
to appreciate the present American 
facilities for giving adequate bank- 
ing service to all the sound export 
business that can possibly arise comes 
out frequently in the form of the 
question whether our exporters can 
furnish the credits to foreign custom- 
ers which other countries’ exporters 

ill offer. 

This is a question that ought not 
to come up at all. There are adequate 
facilities in America’s present bank- 
ng and financial organization by 

hich every individual manufacturer 

ho has a credit standing at home and 
sound business position can arrange 


for extending to foreign customers as 
good credit terms as any foreign com- 
petitor; moreover, it can be stated 
positively that our present American 
banking and financial organization is 
now ready and able to furnish the 
means by which we can, if called 
upon, do a business of many billions 
in restoration and rehabilitation on a 
large scale in Europe, giving Europe 
years in which to pay us back ; and we 
ean also organize the financing here 
in this country of a great exportation 
of railway and industrial materials to 
all parts of the world, if we choose to 
do so, representing either American 
enterprises in railway building and 
industrial development in South 
America, Asia, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, perhaps a little later in Russia, 
also down in Asia Minor as a possi- 
bility, or well-founded enterprises of 
local initiative, which we in this 
381 


country now have ways of investigat- 
ing and can furnish capital for with 
reasonable safety. 

We believe that merchants’ shelves 
all over the world are barer than they 
ever were before, on account of the 
trade restrictions and the paucity of 
transportation in war-time, while 
there is probably a greater instant de- 
mand for goods, because the whole 
world has been busier than at any 
time in its history, and scores of mil- 
lions are now able to buy what they 
want, and being able to buy have de- 
veloped a higher standard of taste 
and demand. Although over the 
whole world? shrewd merchants may 
go slow in ‘‘ stocking up’’ to any 
great extent because of the prospect 
of a steady decline in prices, the 
‘* hand-to-mouth ’’ buying of the 
world must nevertheless become an 
enormous total, offering a splendid 
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market for all the manufacturing na- 


tions whose business interests are 
alive to the opportunity. In this kind 
of purely merchandising export, it 


will be to extend the 
prevailing terms of commercial credit. 
Suppose that the exporting of such 
goods should require commercial 
credits for a commerce of $6,000,000.- 
000 a year. Could manage it? 
This practical and pertinent question 
has been raised by The 
fact in is no doubt 


necessary only 


we 


business men. 


reply is that there 
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will the nations there choose to 
add a great debt to us for rebuilding 
to what the war has cost them in or- 
der to recover quickly in industrial 
production for their commercial mar- 
kets, or will they prefer to ‘devote 
their energies as far as possible to re- 
building for themselves, leaving for- 
eign markets for later? It is a big 
question, and it may be months before 
we get the full answer. But we should 
look for some, perhaps several billions 
of dollars’ worth of this: business, and 


ces, 
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LARGE CALENDER IN 


that the banks of the United States 
could easily manage it. 

Nobody in this country, whose 
opinion about the extent of what we 
will be called upon to do in the re- 
habilitation of Europe is worth much, 


has any definite idea of how great our 


export building materials and ma- 
chinery for reconstruction purposes 
will be. Some men who have the best 


facilities for forming a judgment, 
both im the matter of information and 
the quality of business shrewdness, ex 
press the opinion that the volume of 
this business will not turn out any 
thing like what has been predicted. 
We must remember that both in ca 
pacity of manufacture and in inten- 
sity of efficent organization, England 
is a bigger competitor than she ever 
was. Germany may be eliminated 
from the calculation, perhaps, but it 
is not absolutely impossible that the 
form of indemnity from her might be 


the restoration of buildings .and ma 
chinery in Belgium and Northern 
France, conducted as an insurance 


company sometimes prefers to restore 
property destroyed by fire rather than 
to pay a fixed sum. And both Italy 
and Southern France have de veloped 
industry immensely during the war. 
Placed as Europe is, as regards finan- 





AN AMERICAN Rupper FAcToRY 


we as a nation will almost surely have 
to finance it. There has been a sug- 
gestion that the United States Govern- 
ment might provide the credit by an 
issue of ‘* Rehabilitation Bonds ’’ and 
practically our industrial 
ganization to concentrate its energies 
upon European restoration through 
control of exports. That the raising 
of credit by the process of comman- 
deering like this would receive, in 
time of peace, the support of the peo- 
ple, and of the business organization 
that helped raise the four ‘‘ Liberty 
Loans ’’ is regarded by some with 
doubt, but there is hardly any ques- 
tion that if the restoration of Europe 
is put upon a business basis, with in- 
telligent and responsible financial and 
leadership in charge, we 
could raise several billions in the form 
of popular investment in the securi- 
ties of foreign governments, bonds of 
foreign municipalities, securities of 
sound foreign corporations, or mort- 
gages of individual foreign manufac- 
turers with the guarantee of respon- 
sible governments or institutions. We 
have financial organization ready to 
accomplish this. 

Probably the most attractive form 
of large-scale foreign business possi- 
ble of development by large-scale 


foree or- 


business 
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methods, however, would be that of 
financing and manufacturing for the 
promising advancement in transpor- 
tation, local manufacturing, and gen- 
eral civilization in the Far East, Asia 
Minor, and the Southern Hemisphere. 
As a nation we can make an enormous 
market for products sufficient in vol- 
ume to keep our expanded industries 
busy by stimulating the ambition that 
has already been aroused in every 
part of the world, among even the 
most backward peoples, for local en- 
terprise. It is sound business and the 
sanest and most humanitarian inter- 
nationalism to do it. We have the 
manufacturing capacity and the or- 
ganization of finance ready by which 
we can create these foreign enter- 
prises, either by financing responsible 
foreigners in their localities, or by 
financing enterprises to be founded 
and conducted abroad by Americans, 
thus creating a great outward move- 
ment, at once, of our machinery and 
supplies, and building up the pros- 
perity, consumptive demand, and 
ability to buy, in foreign regions that 
will steadily support an export trade 
from America in the future. 

It is of very practical interest to 
manufacturers and others who are 
thinking of the export market to be 
able to figure on adequate banking 
facilities for their business. It is evi- 
dent that there are many leading busi- 
ness men, and bankers, even, who do 
not have a full conception of what 
American banking has accomplished, 
in the extension of its foreign facili- 
ties, since 1914. 

The answer is that American banks 
have available the resources for an 
immediate organization of facilities 
for the fullest extension of foreign 
eredits at all likely to be asked for. 

First, the ordinary commercial 
eredits in export and import, which 
it if the business of the commercial 
banks to provide: Could we handle, 
on a normal basis, a trade of the vol- 
ume of our 1917 commerce, totaling 
$9,186,000,000, of which $6,233,500,- 
000 was export and $2,952,500,000 
was import? 

On the export side, where the 
great volume of foreign credits will 
run from 90 to 180 days, averaging 
perhaps about four months in extent 
at the most, we would seem to re- 
quire resources for extending, at any 
one time, about $2,000,000,000 in com- 
mercial credits. 

According to usual banking prac- 
tice, this would indicate the necessity 
of an aggregate of two billions in the 
capital of exporting concerns, de- 
voted to foreign trade, to give the re- 
sponsibility upon which the banks ex- 
tend credit, and deposits allocated to 
foreign business totaling something 
short of half a billion. The propor- 
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tions involved are, however, very 
flexible. 

Without attempting to estimate ex- 
actly what part of this the American 
banks that are international in their 
scope could by themselves carry, it 
would seem as if the whole system of 
banking in the United States, if. in 
cooperation with the international 
banks, ought to advance the credits 
vithout difficulty. If we are simply 
to turn our war-export, financed 
largely by Government credits, into 
peace-export, financed on the basis of 
commercial credits, and do not ex- 
pect to add six and a quarter millions 
of annual credits to what we are al- 
ready requiring for our domestic and 
foreign business, it becomes simply 
a matter of adjustment and negotia- 
tion. Individual concerns that hope 
to add foreign business to their do- 
mestic turnover would probably in- 
erease their capital to do the addi- 
tional manufacturing, also to add 
sufficiently to their average bank bal- 
ances to command the additional 
commercial credit lines. By so doing 
they would automatically add to the 
banking power necessary for addi- 
tional exportation by the whole 
country. 

It is not at all necessary to expect 
that the banks which have organized 
international machinery shall do all 
the foreign banking. For instance, 
The National City Bank of New 
York has invited its United States 
correspondent banks to enter into co- 
operative arrangements with it by 
which it will virtually provide them 
with the facilities of its international 
machinery and leave it to them to 
furnish credit facilities from their 
own resources to their individual cus- 
tomers. They need not furnish all 
the eredit facilities, either, for the 
Bank will assist them even in this. 
To the extent that the Bank’s Ameri- 
can correspondents enter into this 
cooperative arrangement, they add to 
the aggregate power of the country to 
finance, along commercial banking 
lines, a great extension of credits in 
export and import. But the ‘“* tying 
in’’ of the great volume of United 
States commercial credit resources 
for the benefit of our foreign trade 
does not stop there, because the inter- 
national banks, and the cooperating 
‘** domestic banks, have back of 
them the resources of the other banks 
through the facilities of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and they now have 
the whole world’s money market also 
to draw upon. 

The international banks have 
worked out facilities for helping in- 
dividual exporters to finance their ex- 
portations, as follows: First, they 
have the machinery for simple col- 
lection of foreign drafts on behalf of 
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the exporters, either on a ‘‘ C.0.D.”’ 
basis, that is, by obtaining the cash 
from the foreign buyer before they 
turn over to him the ‘‘ documents ”’ 
which he needs before getting the 
goods (or in protecting him in coun- 
tries where a consignee could obtain 
the goods in spite of the ordinary pre- 
cautions) or by getting his signature 
of commercial acceptance of the ship- 
ments and holding the draft for later 
payment according to its instructions. 
This is the fundamental work of any 
international banking organizavion, 
and it requires organization to do this 
in the right way under all cireum- 
stances in an export commerce of 
large volume. 

Second, they discount drafts going 
forward for collection, on the basis 
of the responsibility of the exporter. 
Ordinarily, an exporter makes gen- 
eral arrangements with some bank to 
discount individual drafts to the ag- 
gregate of a stated amount; they get 
a ‘“‘line’’ of ‘‘ export discount 
eredit ’’ to such an amount. Then 
the discount is negotiated on each 
draft as he takes it to the bank. But 
there are certain conveniences and 
saving of expense in another way that 
has been devised, by which an Ameri- 
“an exporter simply sends all his 
bills (which means drafts) through a 
bank for collection abroad and is 
permitted to borrow against the ag- 
gregate to a certain total whenever he 
is so inclined. And an even more 
convenient and money-saving ar- 
rangement that our _ international 
banks have perfected is that of ‘‘ re- 
financing by acceptance,’’ as it is 
called. A manufacturer simply sends 
all his bills to the bank for simple col- 
lection, and he is given a formal letter 
of credit by which he is authorized 
to draw his own “‘ clean ’’ draft (a 
simple draft without documents at- 
tached) upon the bank, which agrees 
to ‘* accept ’’ the draft, thus guaran- 
teeing its payment at maturity. This 
acceptance, in the ease of our inter- 
national banks of high standing, is 
the primest security known in the 
money markets here, commanding im- 
mediate sale, at the best rates prevail- 
ing. By using this method, large ex- 
porters save in several ways too long 
to describe here. Often the bank will 
buy these acceptances itself, but they 
can be readily sold in any ease be- 
cause they bear the credit guaranty 
of the bank. The Federal Reserve 
Banks will rediscount them for banks. 

In the ease of The National City 
Bank of New York, whose ‘‘ aecept- 
anee’’ makes a draft a ‘‘ prime 
bill ’’ in any of the world’s markets, 
it has the assistance of the National 
City Company’s international or- 
ganization of general financing, so 
that, by special arrangement with 


great international banks of other 
countries, its acceptances are mar- 
keted not only in New York, but in 
the best market of the moment m 
Paris, London, or elsewhere in the 
world. By this means America can 
draw to the extent of a good many 
millions upon the liquid commercial 
or other financial credits of the rest 
of the world. This is a development 
of a very recent period. 


To be continued 
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Gum Shellac Substitute 
Inquiry No. 81.—Please tell us 
where we can get a substitute for gum 
shellac, also give us any information 
you have regarding this substitute. 


Answer: You do not state whether you 
want a liquid or a dry substitute, but we 
assume it is the latter that interests you. 
There are a number of so-called shellac 
substitutes and plain rosin can be worked 
in conjunction with shellac, but of course 
it does not increase the value of the pro- 
duct. 

Gum _pontianak of absolutely pure 
varieties is a good substitute for gum 
shellac. This gum is in the copal line and 
is a fossil rosin which dissolves cold in 
aleohol and gives an excellent substitute 
for shellac. 

Besides this Manila gums are used in 
place of shellac. Ther" again. the so- 
called “soluble alcohol copals,” which 
come from the Celebes Islands, and even 
Kauri gums, which come from New 
Zealand are used in place of shellac, but 
ony rarely. There is still another substi- 
tute called “red gum.” 

According to the experience of authori- 
ties in this line, whenever the price of 
gum shellac goes above 25 or 30 cents, the 
above-mentioned substitutes are used in 
very large quantities. 

To make this information complete we 
must also mention “Scheel-lac” gums, 
which are substitutes for orange and 
bleached shellac. 

You can obtain the above-mentioned 
substitutes, as well as regular gum shel 
lac, from the following concerns: A. 
Klipstein & Company, 644 Greenwich 
Street; William H. Scheel, 159 Maiden 
Lane; M. Feigel & Bro., 185 Wooster 
Street; Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Com- 
pany, 175 Pearl Street, and Rogers-Pyatt 
Shellac Company, 79 Water Street, all in 
New York City. 


Pure Zine Sulphide 

Inquiry No. 82.—Where can we get 
pure zine sulphide ? 

inswer: This same inquiry was an 
swered in the October 10, 1918, issue of 
THe RupsBer AGE AND TirRE News.; How- 
ever, aS you may not have that issue at 
hand we will say that you can obtain pure 
zinc sulphide from the following con 
cerns: Hardshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Company, Innis, Speiden & Company, A. 
Klipstein & Company, Tennant Sons & 
Company, New Jersey Zinc Company, all 
in New York City, and also from the well- 
known chemical manufacturers, Typke & 
King, Mitcham Common, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 
















U. S. Can Furnish Technical Men 


For the first time in the history of 
America’s development employers have 
in opportunity of selecting from a large 
ind varied list of highly educated and ex 


perienced men those individuals especially 


equipped to meet their particular require 


ments 

Engineers, executives nen of college 
training and practical experience in busi 
ness and technical flelds are now being 
released from the Arm Na and war 
work The Professioi ind Special Sec 
tion of the | S. Employment Service, a 
branch of the Department of Labor, has 
been organized ror tive henefit ot em 
ployers in need of these men The ser 
ice is entirely free of charge 


The organization already has thousands 


of well-educated, experienced men on its 
lists ind is daily placing many of them 
in touch with employers. I. W. Litchfield, 
the head of the Professional and Special 
Section, was one the organizers and 
directors of the If S. Public Service Re 
serve which supplied high grade engineers 
and business men to tl Government for 
war work 

The | Ss. Employment Service is now 
divided into two great Zones for the pur 
poses of the Professiona ind Special Se« 
tion. The New York Office, headquarters 
for the Eastern Zone it 16 East 42nd 
Street is in charge of the following 
States Maine New Hampshire, Ver 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con 
necticut, New York, New Jersey Penn 
sylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Maryland, Vir 
ginia, West Virginia North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and 


Alabama 


The Chicago Office, headquarters for the 


Central Zone, at 63 East Adams Street, is 
in charge of all remaining states Later 
Zone Oftices will be established to take 
charge of part of the territory now in the 


Chicago Zone 
The | Ss. J 


mployment Service is now 


represented in each of the forty-eight 
States by a head office nder the immedi 
nte jurisdiction of the Federa Director 
for that State All local community labor 
boards are responsible directly to the 


Federal Director in their work of placing 


skilled and unskilled labor The office of 
the Federal Director is particularly 
charged, however, in filling requisitions 
trom employers for the highest type ofl 
business, professional and technical men 
This class of men are registered only in 
the Professiona nd Special Section In 
case the office of the Federal Director for 
1 particular State cannot supply the high 
grade man required by an employer, the 
requisition for that man is forwarded at 
once to the Zone Office o which that 
State is responsibl | ewise, the appli 
cations of me qua it for mportant 
positions are f “ ded throug t} ss me 
channels 

The Zone Offices New Yor ind Chi 
cago have ti ete bex Clearing 
liouses for thei . ecriive parts of the 
nation where re ! vy me "¢ ssified 
in accordance with the qualifications and 
where the requis vers ar 
matched agn . trie >. lete is the 
System of classinieatio ‘ verse the 
qualificentte l t d f appli 
cants ti t . ‘ ents 
Tan emmy ‘ I requis 
tion. can be n Whe ‘ 
quaiification | i | specifica 
tions for L posit re curately 
matched, the ma al « | e imme 
diately placed i t 1 with each othe 


by the Profess as ~T 


posed 


Engineering Societies, com- 
of the four great engineering or- 
ganizations—the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Institute 


United 


of Electrical Engineers and the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers—are now 
co-operating with the Professional and 


Special Section in placing men in the engi- 
neering professions. The high standards 
maintained both by the Government or- 
ganization and by the societies has proved 
to be of the utmost benefit to employers as 
well as to experienced engineers seeking 
employment. 

In the event that the New York City 
Employment Bureau at the national offices 
of the cannot supply a man 
meeting an employer’s requirements, the 
employer's requisition is at once referred 
to the Professional and Special Section, 
where thousands of graduates of 
neering colleges and men of practical ex 


societies 


engi- 


perience are being matched against em 
plovyers’ demands 

One branch of the Professional and 
Special Section has been organized for 


the registration and placement of teachers. 
At present this branch is operating in the 
head office of each state under the manage- 
ment of the Federal Directors, and when- 
ever necessary both positions and applica 
tions are cleared to the Zone Office. 

The interests of women fit for high 
grade business, technical and professional 
positions are cared for by another branch 
which administered by experienced 
professional women. In order to register 
in the Women’s Branch, an applicant must 
either a college graduate or experi 
enced in come particular line of executive 
or administrative work. 

The types of men and women registered 


Is 


be 


and Specialists 


is indicated by the following partial list 
statistical workers, stenographers, typists 


clerks, accountants, advertising and pul 
licity workers, agricultural experts, art 


ists, auditors, bacteriologists, bankers a) 
brokers, biologists, chemists, chemi 
engineers, cost experts, credit managers 
dentists, draftsmen, editors and journ: 
electrical engineers, executives, ge 
eral managers, household 
perts, industrial engineers, 
brarians, mechanical engineers, met: 
lurgists, mining engineers, offic 
managers, pharmacists, physicians and 
surgeons, production managers, purchas 


ists, 
economic « 
lawyers, 


hurses, 


ing agents, real estate and insurance 
workers, refrigerating engineers, safety 
engineers, sales managers and salesmen 


secretaries and correspondents, social civi 
and religious workers, superintendents 
surveyors, teachers, traffic managers 
works managers and inexperienced colleg 
graduates. 


The employer should at once get i) 
touch with the office of the Federal D 
rector in his State or write direct to 
either the New York or Chicago Zone 
offices. It is important that the em 
ployer give complete and specific details 


of the position to be filled, together wit! 
the maximum and minimum salary he is 
willing to pay. These details are re 


garded as confidential by the Government 
and are withheld from the applicant 

Once introduced to each other, the em 
ployer and applicant are left to work out 
details. Often a number of applicants 
with equally good qualifications are re 
ferred to the same employer in order that 
he may decide for himself basis of 
their personalities. 

The New York and Chicago Zone offices 
are now placing men in positions at 
salaries ranging from $1,000 to $15,000. 


on i 


New Book Review 


in. the Professional and Special Section 
S0OOKKEEPING AND Cost ACCOUNTING FOR 
Factories. By William Kent. Two 
hundred and sixty-one 8% x 1034 inch 


pages, profusely illustrated with forms. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York City. Price $4.00. 


The author says in the preface: “The 
time has arrived when there is a need for 
a systematic treatise on cost accounting 
which will start the student at the be 
ginning with the elementary principles of 
double-entry bookkeeping and lead him 
through factory accounting to cost ac 
counting, giving him not only the funda- 


mental theory in accordance with the 
views of the ablest accountans, but also 
warning him against the time-worn fal 


lacies of the older school. Such a treatise 


the author has undertaken to prepare.” 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the author was a bookkeeper for a num- 
ber of years before he became an engi 
neer, and many times during his career 
as an engineer and as manager of works 
he has had occasion to systems of book 
keeping and cost accounting and to audit 
books. In this way, and by reading much 


of the extensive literature on accounting 


he has kept in touch for over 40 years 
with the development of accounting prac 
tice The first chapter treats of the ele 
mentary principles of bookkeeping; then 
follow chapters on titles and definitions 
of accounts, the evolution of hbookkeep 

the column ledger; accounts for re 


“4 


tail merchants, selling turnover 
the Federal Trade system ; 
factory accounting, separation of factory 
from general accounting, fa 
tory cost; starting a cost system, factory 
orders, subdivisions of the payroll, time 
keeping, stores accounts, cost keeping by 
nieces of paper; cost finding methods, use 
of the job tickets; distribution of burden 
depreciation, inventory valuation, ap 
praisals, systems and red tape, fundame! 
tals of a cost system, daily and monthly 


prices, 
Commission’s 


books: cost 


records, charting of statistics, cost of 

records, charting of statistics, etc. 

STANDARD CoTTon MILI PRACTICI ANI 
EQUIPMENT. Published by the Nation: 
Asso iation of Cotton Manufacturers 
3oston, Mass. Ninety-six 6 x 6 inel 
pages. Price $1.50. 


This is probably the first volume of its 


kind published by an association of em 
ployers, and while it is distributed to the 
members of the Association, it contains 
enough useful information for the pra 


r 


tical mill man to make it a book of refe 
ence for him. It contains matter of liv 
interest to rubber men. There is also in 
formation regarding the equipping of a 
cotton mill, the use of various inds of 
power, statistical tables relating to raw 
cotton. <A section is devoted to tech 
tables used in the cotton lus 
together with general engineering data 
Another valuable feature of the rk 

a Bnyers’ Index it contains 
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OUR years of war have resulted in putting the 
tire business in a healthier state than it has been 
at any time in its history. These years of trial 

have been successful in proving what was sound and 
what unsound in both principle and practice. That which 
was not basically right has been subjected to the needed 
alteration, and the strength of those ideas which pre- 
dominated in the business has been finely emphasized. 

The industry as a whole has had an opportunity to 
express itself in new and splendid terms, and as a result 
of these tests there has been evolved a character to the 
trade which is certain to have an important bearing 
upon future manufacturing and sales methods. Just as 
it has uplifted individual ideals of honor and justice and 
service, the war has caused all organized bodies to dis- 
cover that the methods of pre-war days will not meet the 
higher standards which universally have been set up by 
the close associations and mutual dependencies of war 
times. 

If the experiences of war times have made the trade 
more certain that only that which is fundamentally 
right will stand a test, and that high principles concern 
a whole line of business quite as much as it does an 
individual or a company, the future of the tire business 
has been made that much more secure and promising. 

The immediate future could hardly be more encourag- 
1919 


going to be one of the best years the tire business has 


There is an abundance of evidence that is 


ing. 
had. Never before have wages and crop prices been so 
high as during the past two or three years. Notwith- 
standing the high cost of living, tens of thousands of 
people to whom the purchase of an automobile was for- 
merly more of a wish than a hope, are now in a posi- 
tion to buy practically any car they choose, and, of 
all 


profits has no doubt been less in the case of many 


course, ears use rubber tires. The percentage of 
commodities than customary, but the volume of sales 
has been tremendous and volume profits large. 

As a result of these high wages, high crop prices, and 
sood profits, the per capita wealth of the country has 
been made larger than ever before and is sure to result 
It 


quite safe to predict that business will increase in vol 


in generous and widespread buying. is, therefore, 
me ‘as the months go by, and that 1919 is going to be a 
emorable year for the tire industry and for American 


isiness in veneral. 
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No. 10 
The New York Automobile Show 

Krom the standpoint of the automobile and tire busi 
ness, the war came to an end at an opportune time. 
Had the ending of hostilities been delayed another month 
or two the manufacturer of automobiles for other than 
Government needs would have been entirely stopped, 
considerably more damage would have been done to the 
tire industry, and the succession of annual automobile 
shows New York, 
1900, would have been broken. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce had 
already decided to abandon the show this winter, but 


in which has been continuous since 


the signing of the armistice on November 11 made it 
possible to hold it, although the date had to be set 
one month later than usual. 

While there is thus no break in the continuity of the 
annual exhibitions, a change has occurred in their man 
agement, the show this year being conducted by the 
New York automobile dealers organization instead of the 
National Automobile of The 
change, however, was hardly apparent to the thousands 


Chamber Commerce. 
who attended. 

Previous shows were staged by the manufacturers, and 
the dealers from a considerable eastern territory were 
on hand to take care of customers from their localities 
At this year’s show, the New York dealer was the exhi 
hitor, but hosts of factory representatives attended to 
look after those seeking agencies. Many agency connec 
tions that had been broken by the war were remade an 
the demand for “‘ territory ’’ was even greater than in 
former years and the show was pronounced a decide: 
Success. 


Need for Transportation Secretary 

The suggestion was made about two years ago that all 
forms of traffic are identical in their main purpose cf 
bringing buyer and seller into the same market, that 
the movement of commodities is the vitalizing influence 
in the Nation’s well-being, and that in view of the uni 
versal importance of transport the country should have 
a Secretary of Transportation. 

The creation of a new portfolio in the Cabinet for the 
express purpose of coordinating and stimulating trans 
portation is no doubt still a long way off, but good 
progress is being made in this direction, and to the aver- 


age man such a course no longer seems impracticable. 
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News Notes of the Rubber Trade 


Interest in Training Camps Reported—Paper Transmission Belts—Reduction 
Goodrich Net Sales for 1918 


Consolidates Offices—Amateur Sports Promoted at Miller 


Rubber Interest Army Camps Reported Ocean Freight Rates Cut 


nounced on January 


cent on shipments from the 
This applies to 


rire & Rubber Co. n 


Approximately, 


goods shipped by 


Goodrich’s Year 


Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, for the 
1918. The net sales are shown to have 
been $123,400,000 and the net profits $15,- 
500,000, before making provision for Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes, but 
after allowances for maintenance 
depreciation and doubtful debts. 
vision was made as to the excess profits 


most frequently 
The Goodrich Company report for 1917 
showed profits of $12,794,677 before mak- 


he paper strips Hammerstrom Vice-President 
Hammerstrom 
and supervisor of sales of 
Rubber Company, 


Hammerstrom 


> : vice-preside 
satisfactorily e-president 


was formerly 
Company, Trenton, N , and was recently 


Field Welcomed Home 
complimentary 


Big Turnover of U. S. 


the business of 


who joined the Boston Rub approximately 


volume would amount 


Huebner Heads Pan-American 
Lawrence, Jr 


stockholders held 


preferred stock 


A. E. Friswell Joins Car Spring 

Friswell, long connected with 
the rubber trade here and abroad, has be 
come associated with the New Jersey Car 
Rubber Company, Jersey City. 


representative 
Manufacturing 
manufacturer 


rubber goods. 
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Emarex Consolidates Offices 

The Standard Emarex Company a3 
nounces the consolidation with its gener 
offices, 20S South LaSalle Street, Chicag: 
Ill., of its New York sales offices, former]; 
at 185 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
All communications should in the futur: 
be sent to the Chicago address 

Increased use of Emarex by rubbe! 
manufacturers is given as the reason for 
this change, which will centralize the af 
fairs of the company and facilitate th 
transaction of business 


George Watkinson retires from active 
duty in the sales department of th 
Standard Emarex Company, but will r« 


main in its employ, devoting ali of his 
time to research and experimental worl 
He will also be available to Emarex cus 
tomers who may wish to consult his judg 
ment from time to time. 

The Standard Emarex Company wi 
continue to maintain warehouse stocks of 
its product in Boston, Mass., New Yo! 
City, Trenton, N. J. and Chicago, | 
Charles Muller is general manager of the 
company. 


Miller Rubber in Athletics 

The Miller Rubber Company has decided 
to join the other large Akron rubber cal 
cerns in taking a hand in amateur atl 
letics, following a meeting of department 
heads Thursday. Sports of all sorts wi 
be promoted. Some of the best athletes 
in the city are employed at the South-end 
plant. 

“Tumble” Crisp, old University of 
Akron star; Suey Welch, Morris Piper 
Kurtz, and others whose names are we 
known in Akron athletics, will have an 
active part in the new sport program 


L. H. Butcher Opens Akron Office 
The L. H. Butcher Company, we 
known manufacturers and dealers in 
chemicals and compounding materials 
100 William Street. New York City, have 
opened offices in the People’s Saving & 


Trust Building, Akron, Ohio, in charge 
of George H. Jacobs. A substantial sto 
of standard materials will be carried by 


this Akron branch. 


Charles R. Sargent Promoted 


Charles R. Sargent has heen made vel 
eral manager of Stresen-Reuter & Hat 
cock, Ine., Chicago, Ill., manufacture! 
importer and exporter of chemicals, mil 
erals, colors and oils. Mr. Sargent w 
take charge of the Chicago offices, but wi 
spend part of his time in Cleveland, Chio, 
where he was previously branch manager 
ind gained a wide acquaintance among 


rubber men. 


Diatomite 

rhe L. H. Butcher Company, Inc., 100 
William Street, New York City, has placed 
on the market a new compounding in 
gredient called “ Diatomite.” which is 
natural silicious mineral of 1.61 specifi 
gravity and is offered as a substitute fol 
arbonate of magnesia. 


F. B. Peterson Joins Chas. T. Wilson 

Frederick B. Peterson, formerly dire 
tor of the Bureau of Imports, War Trad 
Board, has become associated with the 
Charles T. Wilson Company mporters 
and dealers in crude rubber, New York 
Cit) 


S. J. Mullane Mattson Superintendent 

Samuel J. Mullane has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the 
Mattson Rubber Company, well-know! 
manufacturer of rubber mechanical goods 
Lodi, N. J 
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The Tire Fabric Situation 


By W. Irving Bullard 


Manager, Industrial Service Department, The Merchants National Bank of Boston 


The signing of the armistice in No- 
vember left automobile tire manufac- 
turers, tire fabric weavers and tire 
yarn spinners in just about the same 
position as that in which other large 
industries of the country were placed 
at the same time. The cancellation 
of war orders left a large part of the 
productive capacity available for 
civilian trade and involved a tempo- 
rary slowing down in the business. 

The situation was further compli- 
cated by the fact that tire manufac- 
turers were in possession of consider- 
able stocks of tire fabries which had 
been left on their hands when they 
suddenly swung over on to war work. 
This made it unnecessary for them 
to enter the tire fabric market at 
onee for new supplies. Nevertheless 
it is probably true that the tire fab- 
rie industry is getting back to its old 
lines of production as quickly as any 
other industry and a great deal 
quicker than many. 


Prices Materially Lowered 


The removal of the excessive de- 
mand for material growing out of 
the war has inevitably led to a de- 
cline in values all along the line. Sea 
[sland cotton, which was around 75e¢ 
at its top, has dropped to 55¢ or 56e 
for average extra choice. American 
Egyptian Pima cotton, which went 
to a peak of 80c, is now down around 
62ce—it did go as low as 5le. A rep- 
resentative tire grade of Sakalleridis 
eotton costs around 54e, landed in 
New England, and upper Egyptian 
about 48ce. 

Tire yarns are down from 7e to 
10e a pound. A combed Sea Island 
23s single yarn of standard tire yarn 
break, which was selling a few 
months ago for $1.25, is now about 
$1.15. It is to be noted that the ra- 
pidity with which the tire industry 
is getting back on its feet is holding 
tire yarns in a stronger positon than 
other classes of yarns. It is under- 


stood that a sizable amount of tire 





yarn 


business has been 
placed with spinners. 

As a matter of fact, tire fabric 
weavers and tire yarn spinners are 
not entirely disturbed by the com- 
parative slowing down of business 
which has resulted from the ending 
of the war. They are facing very 
difficult labor situations, due to the 
demand of the textile labor unions 
for an eight-hour day, which is 
backed up with a threat of a general 
strike early in February unless the 
manufacturers comply with this de- 
mand. Together with these threats 
of direct labor disturbance are eight- 
hour day bills filed in the legislatures 
of New England States, and it is a 
matter of common knowledge that 
they are to be pushed for enactment 
harder than ever before. Textile 
manufacturers believe that an eight- 
hour day in the textile industry of 
New England would be ruinous. 


Island 


recently 


Reduced Production of Sea 


During the past year important 
changes have taken place as to the 
raw material supplies used by tire 
yarn spinners and tire fabric weav- 


ers. The Sea Island crop. which 
heretofore has been the biggest 


source of all the high-grade yarns 
has dwindled to the smallest amount 
produced within the last thirty years, 
being estimated at only 40,000 bales, 
compared with the high point of 
117,000 bales two years ago. Mean- 
while, too, spinners are complaining 
greatly about the inferior quality 
of this year’s crop. 

On the other hand, the American 
Egyptian crop—the new cotton pro- 
duced in the irrigated regions of the 
Southwest—has developed tremen- 
dously. It will probably amount to 
33,000 or 35,000 bales this year. 
Only a severe frost in December pre- 
vented it from touching 40,000 bales 
and exceeding the Sea Island yield. 
Largely through the prsistent efforts 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company this cotton has been intro- 
387 


duced into most of the leading tire 
yarn spinning mills of the country. 

As to the real Egyptian cotton, it 
was announced in December that ap- 
plications for licenses would be re- 
ceived by the Government for the 
importation of 40,000 bales to begin 
January Ist, 1919. It is understood 
that over half this 40,000 has already 
been sold. 

The tire trade is interested to some 
degree in a new kind of cotton, the 
cultivation of which the Government 
is undertaking to foster as a possible 
substitute for Sea Island. It is 
known as ‘‘ Mead ”’ cotton. The ad- 
vantage of this cotton is that it is an 
early maturing variety and thus es- 
eapes the boll weevil, which is rais- 
ing havoe with Sea Island. It is be- 
ing grown to some extent in the regu- 
lar Sea Island district. 


Difficulty of Ginning “Mead” 


It is claimed by some cotton men, 
however, that it is exeeedingly diffi- 
cult to gin on a Sea Island or roller 
gin, on aceount of the fact that the 
lint elings closely to the seed. If 
ginned on a saw gin, the staple is 
cut, unless the gin is run very slowly, 
and the average ginner refuses to 
take the necessary precautions in or- 
der to produce uneut staple. The 
Industrial Service Department of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston 
has a sample of ‘‘ Mead ’’ cotton on 
exhibition available for inspection by 
anyone interested in this subject. 

The tire fabrie and tire yarn trade 
is very optimistic as to the prospects 
of business following the period of 
readjustment, but realizes that buy- 
ers will not operate until they can 
have full confidence in the mainte- 
nance of values over a reasonable 
period of time. They reognize that 
it was impossible to expect civilian 
business to be started again at full 
tilt when war orders were with- 
drawn, but they believe there are 
bright days ahead for all who are 
interested in this industry. 
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Death of D. N. Mason 
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Notes of Interest to Tire Men 


Changes in Board of Directors of Pennsylvania— 


Johansen Leaves U. S. Rubber—Growth of Keystone Rubber— 
Sterling Makes Dividend 


Mason Vice-President Dies 
Daniel Neil Mason, vice-president of 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Company, Kent, 
(hio, died Cleveland residence, 
2608 Hampshire Avenue, 1.20 a. m. 
Thursday, February °6, from pneumonia. 
Mr. Mason was 31 years of on Novem- 
ber 2nd He survived by his wife, 
and his five-year-old daughter, 
The last were held at 2 
Saturday, February 8, at Wade Me- 
Lakeview cemetery, Cleve- 


at his 


age 
is 
Elsie, 
Merna 
Dp. m 
morial 
land 
Mr. Mason the of the three 
Mason brothers, and with his brothers, or- 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany in the fall of 1915. Since the incor- 
poration of the company, has devoted 
the major portion of his time to the finan- 
cial end of the as a partner of 
Mason trothers Investment Securities 
Company, 135 Leader-News Building, 
Cleveland. In the formation of the newly 
organized Mason Cotton Fabrics Company, 


Services 
chapel, 
was eldest 
ganized 


business, 


he was elected vice-president, and over- 
work, induced by his intense enthusiasm 
in the starting of the new company, 
brought on his last illness 


“ Neil” as he was known to those inti 
mately acquainted, had a of friends 
sin Kent, Akron and Cleveland, who will 
deeply mourn his death. It was through 
his engaging personality and wonderful 
salesmanship that some of the largest in- 
vestors in Ohio have become interested in 


host 


Mason industries He was known in 
(leveland-Akron financial circles as a 
wonderful financial salesman. His inter- 
est in his business connections was in- 
tense, and he took great delight in watch- 
ing the steady forward progress of The 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company. 

The vacancy in the Mason Brothers In 
vestment Company, caused by the death 
of D. Neil Mason, has transferred Mr. R. 
W. MacKinnon to the Mason Brothers of- 


fice in Cleveland. Mr. MacKinnon retains 
his position as secretary of the Mason Tire 


& Rubber Company but will be at the 
Cleveland office most of the time, for a 
while at least. In giving up the active 
management of the office, Mr. MacKinnon 
thanks the entire office force for its co- 
operation and goodwill during the past 


two years. Mr. MacKinnon will retain his 
home residence in Kent 

Mr. H. W. Sidnell has been appointed 
assistant secretary and will take up some 


of the work formerly done by Mr. Mac 
Kinnon. Mr. Sidnell has been manager ol 
the Cost Department since the organiza 


tion of the company with the exception of 
the last few months when he has been in 
military service. Mr. Sidnell now 
honorably discharged from service and is 
congratulated by his on the 
recognition of his splendid services 


is 


associates 


Pennsylvania Executive Changes 
At a special meeting of the board of di 


rectors of the Pennsylvania Rubber Com 
pany, Jeannette, Pa., held in that city on 
January 27, George W. Daum was elected 


second vice-president in charge of produc 
tion, and A. H. Price was second 
vice-president in charge 
4). Goudie, formerly 

charge of the Middle West 
represented the company in Washington 
D. C., in with war contracts, 
was elected genera! sales director in charge 
of branch sales, with headquarters at De 


troit, Mich 


elected 
James 
director in 
territory, who 


of sales, 


sales 


connection 





E. H. Johansen Opens Own Business 

Edward H. Johansen, the oldest time 
man in Washington, D. C., manager of the 
District of Columbia branch of the 
United States Tire Company, New York 
City, for five years, has resigned and has 
gone into business for himself under the 
name of the United Tire Stores Company, 
of which he is president and E. W. Pagel 
treasurer and general manager. The 
main office of this new company is at 2601 


is 


Pennsylvania Avenue northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Joe,” as Mr. Johansen is familiarly 
known, has just been released from the 
army, having entered the service last 
spring with the rank of captain in the 
Quartermaster Corps. When he decided 


to enter the army the United States Tire 
Company willingly granted him leave of 
absence. His decision to go into business 
for himself will come as a surprise to his 
many friends. Edward Pagel who is asso- 
ciated with him is also an old member of 
Washington’s tire circles. 

It is the intention of the new company 
to handle standard make tires, operate a 
gasoline and oil service station, and sell 
accessories. The location of the new 
campany’s premises, while not in the 
heart of the city, ideal, being on the 
main crosstown thoroughfare at a point 
where the street is unusually wide and 
provides plenty of space for cars stopping 
at the curb. 


is 


B. F. Wulff Manages International’s Sales 

B. F. Wulff bas been appointed genera! 
sales manager for the International India 
Rubber Corporation, manufacturers of 
‘South Bend” Tires, South Bend, In- 
diana. 

The company’s plant at South Bend has 
been in operation for about one year and 
has a capacity of five hundred (500) 
casings and tubes per day. War restric 
tions have kept them from producing to 
full capacity, but now that the war 
ended, it is expected that capacity produc- 
tion will soon be reached. 

Mr. Wulff was formerly Sales Manager 
for the Century-Plainfield Tire Company, 
Plainfield, N. J., and prior to that he was 
connected with the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company at Chicago, II! 


Canada’s Auto Growth 


Canada had 189,320 automobiles in 
1917, as against 67,415 in 1914, and it is 
estimated that the number of cars in use 
at the close of this year was approxi- 
mately 250,000. With an estimated pop- 
ulation of 8,000,000 the proportion is 1 car 
for every 32 inhabitants, as against 1 
for every 118 inhabitants at the outbreak 
of the war. Nearly one-half of the cars 
in use are owned by farmers, and sta- 
tistics show that 90 per cent are strictly 
utilitarian in their purpose. 


is 


Government Contracts 


The following contracts for tires were 
placed on February 3 by the Motors Divi 
sion, Quartermaster’s Department, Wash 


ington, D. C.:—The B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio, 707 casings and inner 
tubes, $11,491.29; Kelly-Springfield Tire 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 100 casings and 
1050 tires, $30,362; Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 2560 solid rub- 
ber truck of the on type, 
$101,144, 


tires pressed 
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Remarkable Growth of the Keystone 

After an association of more than 
twenty years in other businesses, L. Wal- 
ter Lissberger and Joel Jacobs decided 
in 1912 to enter the field of purchasing 
the surplus stocks of tires and tubes 
from well-known manufacturers and au- 
tomobile factories, and with an original 
capital of $5,000 the Keystone Tire & 


Rubber Company, New York City, was 
incorporated. The original capital in- 
vested in 1912 was turned over many 


times, and when the sum grew into sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars the 
thought of a chain of stores was con- 
sidered and put into action, The result 
is today reflected in the seventy-four 
stores which are controlled by the Key- 
stone throughout the country. 

By the Keystone plan young men are 
educated in the tire business. As each 
young man proves that he knows the 
work he is allowed to make a small in- 
vestment and to open a store, immedi- 
ately becoming an important link in the 
chain. Seventy-four stores are now doing 
business, and it is planned to increase 
the number to 500 as fast as men can 
be got and properly trained in business. 

When Messrs. Lissberger and Jacobs 
originally entered into the tire business 
it amounted to nothing more than a pur- 
chase here and there of surplus stocks, 
but after studying the possibilities of the 
business, they arranged a plan whereby 
they entered into contracts with the fac- 
tories to accept at their convenience any 
tires and tubes which they wished to 
dispose of. About two years ago, early 
in 1917, Keystone found that they were 
outgrowing the handling of blemished 
tires alone. Since then a plan has been 
worked out whereby Keystone is now 
distributing the entire output of three 
large tire-making factories. 

Some of the Keystone subsidiary com- 
panies have been trained to such an ex- 
tent that they are now following the 
parent company’s methods. As for ex- 
ample: A branch in Chicago now operates 
seven subsidiary branches of its own. 
In Providence the Keystone started a 


business three years ago that is now 
developing eight branches of its own. In 
Rochester five brothers, who less than 


three years ago were earning jointly less 
than $5,000 a year, have become inter- 
ested in the chain of stores, and now 
each of these five young men is at the 
head of a branch—one in Buffalo, one 
in Rochester, one in Los Angeles, one in 
San Francisco and one in Oakland, Cal. 
Their business totaled $60,000 in 1915, 
but with the co-operation of the Keystone 


management these five brothers did a 
business of $1,400,000 in 1918, and the 


estimate for this year is $2,000,000. 

Compared with the early days of the 
Keystone when all the business was con- 
centrated in a little basement at Broad- 
way and Fifty-fifth Street, it is little 
short of miraculous that this business has 
developed so that in 1918 the volume 
reached $9,000,000, and the plans laid for 
this year are for a $20,000,000 business. 

Recently a branch was opened in Pan- 
ama, from which point the South Ameri- 
can countries are to be honeycombed with 
branches, 


Sterling Tire Dividend 

The Sterling Tire Corporation, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., paid on Jan. 15 its regular 
quarterly dividend. 

The dividend on the common stock was 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum for 
the three months’ period ended Dec. 31, 
1918, and the dividend on the preferred 
stock at the rate of 7 per cent per annum 
for the three months ended the same date. 








At the New York Automobile Shows 
































On this page are shown some represen- _ i during the first fortnight of this month. 
tative exhibits of the accessories section of oe ’ All these exhibitors state that the volume 


the passenger car and motor truck shows, sa} of business obtained by them at the shows 
held at Madison Square Garden and at the et ; was far greater than their most sanguine 


Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory in New York __ a expectations. 







































































































French and Pinto Return 


THE 









Miscellaneous Trade News Items 
War Department Has Claims Board—U. S. 


{utomobile Production Statistics—Motor Licenses as Salesmen’s Guides 
Mid-W estern Rubber Manufacturers to Open Office—Large 
Canadian Motor Express Company 


Rubber Age Men Return 
Two former members of Tue RUBBER 
Ace AND Tire News staff have just re 
turned from overseas. First-lieutenant 


Harold 8S, French, formerly Akron cor- 
respondent of this paper, returned 
from France where he had been flying in 
the American air service for more than a 
year. French, who is now back in Akron, 
had a miraculous escape from death last 


has 





Harotp S. FRENcH 


ribs when his 
result of 
height of 


field sur- 


summer, sustaining broken 
machine crashed to earth as a 
the engine “going dead” at a 
only ninety feet over a small 
rounded by trees The lieutenant 
skimmed the touched ground 
promptly endeavor 
his speed, but the nromentum of 


and 


possible n an 


trees 
is as 


to break 


his machine was such that he ¢rashed 
into the trunk of a tree while running at 
more than seventy miles per hour In 
addition to broken ribs, he sustained a 
number of joint dislocations and had to 


spend several weeks in hospitals in France 


and England before returning to active 
service. 

Second-lieutenant Peter Philip Pinto, 
formerly Managing Editor of Tue Rup 
BER AGE AND Tire News, has also re 
turned from France, where he was serv 
ing as radio officer in the American Air 
Service. Before coming to Ture RUBBER 
Ace AND Tire News, Pinto was in the 


planing department of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


A Large Rural Express Company 
That the rural motor 
healthy business possibility 
a Canadian company 
italized at $300,000. 
erating a line out of 
Ont., westward, and to Hamilton, Ont., 
and Buffalo, N. Y. southward, taking in 
all the way stations. The length of the 

route is approximately 200 miles 


express is a 
shown by 
which has been cap 
The company 
Toronto to London, 


is 


is op 


C. A. Mayne Joins Motor Company 
Charles A. Mayne, formerly of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has sailed for South America to 
sell Republic motor trucks. 








War Contracts Claim Board 

A War Department Claims Board has 
been created by the Secretary of War to 
supervise and co-ordinate the work of the 
various War Department agencies engaged 
in the settlement of claims resulting from 
the termination of contracts or other pro- 
curement obligations made necessary by 
the suspension of hostilities, and to au- 
thorize and approve such settlements. 





- 


PETER PINTO 


Through special representatives of the 
board, sitting with the various bureau 
boards of contract adjustment, the ad 


justment of the bureaus are subject to its 
scrutiny and aproval. Adjustments in 
volving,matters of policy and of particu 
lar difficulty and importance are brought 
before the full board for decision. 


The members of the War Department 
Claims Board are: President, Benedict 
Crowell, Assistant Secretary of War and 
Director of Munitions; G. H. Dorr, As 
sistant Director of Munitions; Brig.-Gen. 
George W. Burr, Assistant Director of 
Purchase, Storage and Traffic: Brig.-Gen 
Herbert M. Lord, Director of Finance; 


H 


Purchase, 


Lehman, Assistant 
Storage and 


Herbert 
Director of 


Lieut.-Col, 
the 
Traftic 
Special members of the board are: W. 
Davis, for Ordnance Department con- 
tracts and obligations; Col. C. A. Me 
Kenny, for contracts and obligations of 
the Purchase and Storage Division; 
Major H. L. Goodhart, for contracts and 
obligations of the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
Medical Corps and Signal Corps. 
Other special members may be appointed 
by the president of the board when neces- 
sary in connection with other procure- 
ment bureaus or agencies of the War De 


to 


vice, 


partment 


Triple Tread to Start 

The Triple Tread Tire Company, Chi- 
cago, Dll, an Illinois corporation with a 
capital stock of $362,236, has filed articles 
and a statement to do business in Wis- 
consin. The local headquarters are in 
Plattenville, Wis., and the Wisconsin in- 
terest is given as $25,000. 
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Automobile Production 


A survey of the automobile industry 
made by C. C. Hanch, Chief of the Autom- 
otive Products Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, shows that total passenger 
car production in the United States in 
1917 was 1,740,792 cars, while production 
in 1918 totaled 926,388 cars. There were 
in manufacturers’ hands on Dec. 31, 1918, 
15,545 finished passenger automobiles. 

Total motor truck production was as 
follows: 





1917. 1918. 

For civilian use...... 109,865 164,264 
For military use...... 18,292 62,986 
OU «6nd da kewiene se 128,157 227,250 


Proposed production for 1919 is 327,930 
trucks, distributed as follows: 


4-ton.... 9,800 8 -tons.... 6,155 

%-ton.... 80,043 314-tons.... 19,212 

1 -ton....138,738 4 -tons.. 1,149 

114-tons... 438,308 5 -tons. 16,992 

2 -tons... 49,947 5%-tons. 1,000 

214-tons... 10,063 6 -tons. 1,069 
954 


714-tons.... 


United States Government Motor Vehicles 


The following summary shows the num- 
ber of motor vehicles held by the Govern- 
ment on January 1, 1919: 

Total Total Total Balance Ship’d 
ordered deliv’d canc’d due ov’seas 
Trucks . .204,760 *98,000 78,081 28,679 64,343 
P’ger cars 38,472 18,808 19,649 15,000 7,904 


* Includes foreign purchases. 


In December the Post Office Depart- 
ment made requisitions on the War De- 
partment for 17,135 motor trucks, mostly 
from %-ton to 2-ton sizes, for use in carry- 
ing mail. Members of the Automotive 
Products Section of the War Industries 
Board are of the opinion that none of the 
motor vehicles now overseas will be re- 
turned to this country, and that few, if 
any, of the cars and trucks in the hands 
of the War Department in country 
will be offered for sale to the public 


this 


Auto Licenses Guide Tire Salesmen 

In anticipation of the present “ placing” 
season for automobile tires, the Dominion 
Rubber System (Quebec), Limited, under 
the supervision of Mr. Bergeron, manager, 
prepared statements for the of tire 
salesmen at Montreal, Ottawa Quebec 
branches. 


use 


and 


These statements contain the mes of 
all towns in the territories the re 
spective salesmen, arranged in railroad 
order, with towns not on a railway line 
placed next to the nearest station. Names 
of all tire customers in these towns are 


given, as well as the dollar value of last 


year’s “placing order,’ and the amount 
of tire business with each customer during 
the year. The population, as well as the 
total number of licenses issued to car 


owners in each locality were also shown 
in the statements. 
With these statements, salesmen become 


well posted as to the kind of “ placing 
order” they should expect from the va- 
rious dealers. They also see at a glance 
the towns in which the branch has not 


been doing business. By checking up or- 
ders sent in by salesmen, the manager can 
determine whether towns of any impor- 
tance on the salesman’s route have yielded 
a reasonable amount of business. If the 
business has not been forthcoming, the 
manager can ascertain the reason why. 





M. W. R. M. A. to Open Offices 
The Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association held a meeting last week and 
decided to open up its own offices in Chi- 
cago, IIL, and have a permanent paid sec- 
retary. 
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Goodyear 


Notes—Greater Sales for 
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Tire Trade 


Motorcycle Tires Expected—New 


Mohawk Cord Tire—Federal Trade Commission on Rebuilt Tire 
Concerns—Morgan & Wright Plans Addition 


Goodyear Notes 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, recently announced that the 
company will not follow the plan of many 
concerns and give bonuses, but will recog- 
nize deserving employes by a salary in- 
crease. 

George Spalding in charge of the solid 
tire department of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.. in Akron, was recently 
awarded a 20-year service pin. 

Major William Ryan, the only Akron 
air ace, who served two years with the 
Australian Flying Corps overseas, has re- 
turned to the employ of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, as an instruc- 
tor in the factory school. 

Lieutenant C. V. Newbold, former attor- 
ney of the accounting department of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, was 
killed in the battle of Soissons. His 
widow has been given the Distinguished 
Service Medal awarded for gallant con- 
duct. 

The number of soldiers wearing 
chevrons, denoting overseas service, 
rapidly increasing at the big plant of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. Of the 6,500 men*who left this com- 
pany to enter their country’s service about 
per cent were fortunate to get “ over 
there,” and while there are hundreds of 
former Goodyear boys still in France and 
Italy, those who have come back are find- 


gold 
is 


sh? 


ing their way “home” to their former 
place of employment. According to let- 


ters received from the boys still abroad 
they are anxious to get back to the States, 
now that the actual period of fighting is 
over. It is expected that a large majority 
of the men who left the Goodyear will 
ultimately return to their former employ- 
ment 


Big Motorcycle Demand Expected 

It is expected that with the return of 
our overseas force the use of motorcycles 
greatly stimulated. During the 
government purchased 65,000 
From five to seven men were 
developed drivers for each machine, 
which means that in our army there are 
something like 300,000 trained riders, ex- 
perienced in the care and up-keep of 
motorcycles, many of whom will purchase 
new machines for their personal use. The 
Motorcycle and Allied Trades Association, 
has for its aim the development of the 
motorcycle in its proper sphere. This 
association, under the presidency of H. 8. 
Quine, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, is expecting a 
great advance in motorcycle activities for 
1919. Manufacturers are increasing their 
production facilities, and with an expand- 
ing market a record year is expected. 


will be 
war the 
machines. 


as 


C. A. Gilbert Carlisle Vice-President 
A. Gilbert was elected vice-president 
the Carlisle Cord Tire Company, 
New York City, at the annual meeting 
of stockholders and directors of the 
company. 


C. 
of 


Mr. Gilbert has been responsible for 
the development of Carlisle business on 
the Pacific Coast. He succeeds F. G. 


Carlisle in office. At the same meeting 
Cc. V. Tuthill, who has been assistant sec- 
retary of the Carlisle, saw added to 
his responsibilities those of assistant 
treasurer. 


Mohawk Brings Out Cord Tire 

After several years of experimentation, 
the Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has placed on the market a cord tire, 
claimed by that company to embody a 
number of improvements not included in 
other tires of this type of construction. 
One improvement that is emphasized is the 
bead construction, which is said to be of 
unusual strength, preventing undue flex- 
ing at this point. 























TIRE 


NEW MouaAawkK CorD 


Perfection Tire Expanding 

Erection of a new plant unit by the Per- 
fection Tire & Rubber Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, will give it a capacity for 
a maximum output of 12,000 tires per day, 
and so place it among the larger tire mak- 
ing concerns, according to the assertions 
of its friends. The new unit will add 
88,000 square feet of floor space to the 
plant’s area. It will be three stories high, 
and will measure 100 x 220 feet. The 
work is being rushed and it is expected 
that machinery can be installed about the 
first of March. 

Amazon Issues Extra Dividend 

The Amazon Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, which held its annual meeting on 
February 1, showed an increase in busi- 
ness during 1918 of 85 per cent over 1917. 
An extra dividend of 12% per cent was is- 
sued. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: Albert Kroehle, pres- 
ident; J. A. Burger, vice-president; L. J. 
Schott, treasurer and general manager, 
and L. F. Smith, secretary. 


wo 
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F. T. M. Cites Remade Tire Concerns 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
sued formal complaints against The Mer- 
cury Tire Company, Inc., New York City, 
and Akron Tire Company, Inc., Long 
Island City, New York, and Wm. H. and 
George Batcheller, “dominant factors” 
in the Long Island City concern, charging 
attempts to “ deceive and mislead the pub- 


is- 


lic” in selling remade old automobile 
tires under new names and brands as new 
tires. 

The concerns, the Commission says it 


has reason to believe, purchase old and 
discarded automobile tires in various 
parts of the United States, cause them to 
be repaired and coated with a thin coat- 
ing of rubber or composition of similar 
appearance, thus removing or concealing 
the name or brand of the original makers, 


and restamp them with new names or 
brands with the purpose of misleading 
and deceiving purchasers into believing 


the tires are new tires. 

The Commission points out that “it is 
the common belief and impression among 
dealers and consumers and the purchas- 
ing public generally, that automobile tires 
having the appearance of and sold as new 


tires, are manufactured from new and 
unused material.” The concerns, it is 
further charged, have “ at all times” con- 


cealed and wholly failed to disclose that 
their tires are remade; and have cir- 
culated advertising to the effect that their 
tires are new and not made over. 

In addition, the complaints charge false 
representations in advertising to the ef- 
fect that the tires were guaranteed to run 
4000 miles, when “they well knew that 
said tires have been worn and discarded 
hefore being coated with the thin film of 
rubber or composition.” 

The Mercury concern was cited to ap 
pear before the Commission in Washing- 
ton, April 8d; and the Akron company, 
April 4th. 


Frank Lee Resigns from Fisk 

Frank Lee, who for many years has 
heen sales manager in Wisconsin and up- 
per Michigan for the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., has resigned 
and will spend the remainder of the 
winter in California. Unless he decides 
to remain permanently in California, he 
will return to the Wisconsin territory 
some time next summer. C. F. Troupe, 
who has represented Fisk at points east 
and south, has been appointed Milwau- 
kee branch manager. Frank Lee is one 
of the best known tire men in the West, 
having been identified with bicycles, 
bicycle tires and later automobile tire 
selling in Wisconsin for 28 years 


Are Seconds 
‘Seconds’ must be advertised as such 
a result of activities in Los Angeles, 
Cal., of the National Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. Los Angeles recently passed 
an ordinance making it unlawful to fail 
to advertise tire “seconds” as such, and 
the automobile owners of that city will 
know henceforth when they are reading 
an advertisement of tire “seconds” and 
when the advertising copy has to do with 
perfect new tires. 


Seconds 


as 


Morgan & Wright Plans Big Addition 

Morgan & Wright, foot of Bellevue 
Street, Detroit, Mich., manufacturer of 
tires and rubber goods and a subsidiary 
of the United States Rubber Company 
System, New York City, plans to build a 
seven-story, 140x170-ft addition to its 


plant. It is estimated that the improve- 
ment will cost in the neighborhood of 
$500,000, fi 





















































American Rubber Patents 


Isstep Decemper 10, 1915 


1,287,021 To Thomas J Holmes, Everett, 


Mass Atomizer 


1,287,034 To Frederic I. Johnson, Fitchburg 
Mas assignor to Johnson Pneu-Metal 
Tire Co., Fitchburg, Mass Vehicle Tire 

1 YRT7T.OR4 To Frederik I Johnson Fitchburg, 


Mas assignor to Johnson Pneu-Meta!l 
rire Co., Fitchburg, Mass Resilient 
tire for vehicles 

1,287,033-—To Frederic I. Johnson, Fitchburg 
Mass., assignor to Johnson Pneu-Metal!l 
Tire Co Fitchburg, Mass Resilient 
tire 

1287,071—To Willis C. Merrill, Boston, Mass., 
issignor, by mesne assignments to the 
Merrill Process Co., Boston, Mass AD 
paratus for vulcanizing 
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York, yy). 
lock 
. G. Spalding & Bros 


Ohio, assignor to The B. F. 


pany, New York, N. Y. Dust cap for tire 


City, assignor to Rubber Regenerating Co 
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L.287,005 le Raymond B. Price New York 
N. Y., assignor to Rubber Regenerating 
Co Treatment of materials and articles 


produc ed thereby 


1.287.098 lo Charlies F Randall Boston, 


Mass., assignor to Universal Patents Com 


pany, Woonsocket, R I Woven belt or 


carrier 
1,287,131—-To Reginald Victor Stones Al 
trincham, England Fountain-pen clip 
1,287,150-——-To George Walther, Dayton, Ohio 
Metal wheel 
7.177—To Charles H Atkins Palmer 


1,287 
Masa Steam trap 


1,287,184—To Frederick H Bauer, Fort 


Worth, Tex. Resilient wheel 
1,287,185—To Frederick H. Bauer, Fort Worth 
Tex Resilient wheel 


1,287,248—To Carl B. Cruzen, Havre, Mont 
Airless inner tube 

1,287,253—To Samuel Cleland Davidson, Bel 
fast, Ireland Machine for kneading rub 
ber and the like 

1,287,255—To Manual 8S. de Carmona, Mexico, 
Mexico. Spring wheel 

1,287,256-—To Peter De Mattia, and Barthold 
De Mattia, Clifton, N ] iY n 
press 

1,287,.276—To Clarence W Foster. Chloride 
Ariz Demountable rim 

1,287,.279—To Jacob Frieman, Chicago, I 


Wheel attachment 

1.287.284 leo John R. Gammeter, Akron. Ohio 
assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. ¥ Guide-pin structure for bal 
loons 

1,287,285 To John R. Gammeter, Akron. Ohio 
assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co New 
Yorn, N. Y¥ Stuffing-box for balloon 
cords 

1.287,384—-To Fred Martin, Stoneham. Mass 
Antiskid chain holder for vehicle wheels 
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James D. Tew, Akron, Ohio, as 


Mass., assignor, by mesne assignments, to 


-To Bdward Graham Woody, Brook 


New Incorporations 
of Bethlehem, 


‘ Green of Phila 
delphia, Pa., 8. D. Townsend, Jr., Wilmington, 


Capital, $100,000 


Capital, $10,000 


Locke Tire Repair & Supply Company, Lake 
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The Union Asbestos & Rubber Company, 
Chicago, Lil, has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 te $75,000. 

Perfection Tire & Supply Company, Moline, 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Israel 
Nink, and others. 

Black Hawk Tire & Rubber Company, Water 
loo, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators 
W. A. Hefferman, C. C. Stubbs. 

Auto Tire Clearing House, Inc., Sioux City, 
Iowa. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: H 
Galinsky, H,. A. Meyers. 

Headington Tire Rebuilding Company, Dal 
las, Tex. Capital, $10,000. Inorcporators : 
H. C, Headington, and others. 

Watertown Tire & Rubber Company, New 
York City To manufacture tires. Capital 
$50,000. Incorporators: C A. Weldon, §S 
Bernheim, A. Hirsh. 

Universal Tire Repair Company, Lynbrook, 
L. L, N. ¥. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators: 
S. A. Davison, and others. 

Perpetual Tire Upkeep, Inc., Rochester, 
N. ¥. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: L. C 
Andre, and others. 

Liberty Tire Company, Winchester, Va 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: Wm. R, Hill 
yard, and others. 

The New Tread Tire Company, Columbiana, 
Ohio. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Erie 
P. Altenburg, 8S. W. Tidd, BE. L. Dieffenbacher, 
Cc. V. Calviin, T. A. Renkenberger 

Ohio State Rubber Tire Company, Port Clin 
ton, Ohio. Capital, $250,000. Incorporators : 
H. S. Bellard, Hanby Jones, BE. A. Pearse, A 
M. Howells 

The Gudgell Rubber Hub Company, Rock 
Island, Ill. To manufacture a rubber hub for 
motor vehicles, and to manufacture and sell 
motor cars and accessories. Capital, $25,000. 
Incorporators: L. U. Gudgell, and others. 

The Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, 
Ind.. has increased its capital from $1,000,000 
to $1,750,000. 

General Tire & Rubber Company, Dallas, 
Texas Capital, $20,000. Incorporators: W 
F. Fouse, and others. 


C. A. T. A. Elects Officers 

The Cincinnati Automotive Trades Asso 
ciation, 654 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has elected the following officers: A. C. 
Mundew, president, Glouster Supply Com 
pany; E. N. Stern, vice-president, C. & D. 
Auto Supply Company: R. R. Woolley. 
treasurer, Buckeye Tire Repair Company : 
Ralph R. Curl, secretary, H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company; W. W. Robertson, 
Miami Vulcanizing & Rubber Company ; 
G. A. Jackson, Dixie Vulcanizing Com- 
pany, members of finance committee. In 
addition to these officers the board of di- 
rectors includes R. Herold, Herold Motor 
Car Company, Paul Schneider, Auto Tire 
& Repair Company, and E. J. Leesman, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, all of 
Cincinnati 


Premier Increases Capitalization 

The Premier Rubber & Insulation Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has increased its 
capitalization from $100,000 to $150,000 
and has enlarged its factory floor space 
by the addition of a three-story building. 
This concern makes insulation products of 
hard rubber, Bakelite’ Condensite and 
Premierite, the latter being one of its 
specialties. 


Amazon Dividends 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

The Amazon Rubber Co. has declared 
an extra dividend of 1214 percent payable 
in common stock, according to an an 
nouncement made following a meeting of 
stockholders. The tollowing officers were 
elected: Albert Kroehle, president; J. A 
surger, vice president; L. J, Schott, 
treasurer and general manager; L. F 
Smith, secretary and superintendent. 


G. P. Blackiston American Ad Manager 

G. P. Blackston, formerly advertising 
manager of the Packard Electric Com- 
pany and of the Central Steel Company, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the American Rubber & Tire Company, 
manufacturers of tire repair materials 
and sundries, Akron, Ohio. 


















MARKETS 


Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, February 21, 1919. 

Trade generally throughout the country 
has shown a slight improvement during 
the past fortnight. The retail trade is re- 
ported to be buying rubber goods in fairly 
good quantities for immediate shipment, 
but orders still appear to be limited to 
amounts the dealers expect to sell in a 
30 to 90-day period. MHesitancy in the 
matter of buying for future delivery is 
still very apparent, except in some cases 
where prices have been guaranteed against 
declines in the manufacturers’ prices. 

Manufacturers and their representa- 
tives do not look for price reductions of 
any considerable extent for some time yet, 
while wholesalers and retailers are hold- 
ing off, in many instances for the reason 
that they expect lower figures. The aver- 
age retailer still clings to the idea that 
values have not reached bottom. It is 
true that, looking outside of the rubber 
industry, most articles have been marked 
down—very materially in some cases— 
since the signing of the armistice. This 
was particularly true of prices of food- 
stuffs, which went down suddenly and to a 
substantial extent. In the case of butter 


and eggs the readjustment has been 
sensational. Of late, prices for almost 


everything we eat have recovered their 
equilibrium and are growing stronger 
once more. Basing their opinion on this 
fact some of the. keenest business men in 
the rubber trade are beginning to wonder 
if the next general move of merchandise 
values will be upward. They do not ex- 
pect a violent readjustment upward, for 
the reason that there has been no sud- 
den drop in rubber products values, but 
they believe in a saying, which is “‘as the 
prices of foodstuffs go, so go the prices 
of other things” and this feeling is gain- 
ing support among some of the best mer- 
chandisers. The belief is growing that it 
is all very well for the average merchant 
to want to get aboard at the low prices, 
but the average fellow, it is also said, 
always waits too long to do this. Usually 
he overstays, and then for the following 
three months or so breaks his neck to get 
goods and this unsettles the market. 

To recapitulate, the ruling policy at 
present of all interested in buying is con- 
servatism. The average consumer shows 
this attitude very plainly in the amount 
and kind of goods he buys. The dealer 
expresses the same general conviction in 
the way he places his orders. Jobbers’ 
stocks are more generally than ever be- 
fore being run as light as possible, though 
there are many jobbers who feel that it 
is better to risk taking a loss on price de- 
clines than to be caught without the goods 
when called on by the dealer. 


Prices have held very steady during 
the past fortnight, with few exceptions. 
Collections are spoken of as good. 

TIRES 


Retail sales of tires continue to be ex- 
ceptionally good and no more difficulties 
are being experienced in getting deliveries 
from the factories to fill all requirements. 


Nevertheless, there appears to be a ten- 
dency among retailers and even jobbers to 
refrain from taking on stocks for more 
than the requirements of a limited period. 
The only price changes to report is a 5 
per cent increase on cord tires announced 
by the Portage Rubber Company, Barber- 
ton, Ohio. 

Buying by retailers is fairly good in the 
West where stocks of dealers were very 
low, but in the East, where dealers are 
fairly well supplied, matters continue to 
he rather tight, due to the decline in prices 
dealers still hope for. 





MECHANICALS 

Buyers of mechanical rubber goods are 
showing a tendency to sit tight, awaiting 
developments, while manufacturers, con- 
sidering the situation from broader mar- 
ket conditions find no reasons at present 
for quoting much lower prices. Rubber 
mechanical goods prices will be governed 
largely by the cost of labor, of cotton and 
duck; rubber under present conditions is 
a secondary item of cost. 

The following is a revised rubber belt- 
ing schedule adopted by the Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Division of 
the Rubber Association of America, New 
York City: 





[ach 2-Ply 3-Ply. 4-Ply. 5-Ply. 6-Ply. 7-Ply. S-Ply. 0-Ply. 10-Ply. 11-Ply. 12-Ply. 
1 $0.18 $0.20 $0.24 . oe Sot > see eed 
14 S| 26 30 vale 
1, 27 31 36 $0.45 
1. , 02 6 42 53 / 
we , 4 iy 46 JS $0.69 
21 2 48 56 70 84 eX 
3... 48 5D 65 SI 98 eke 

Me 57 65 76 95 1.14 a oan Ls 
1. 61 70 S82 1.03 1.23 $1.44 aay 

414, infty 75 92 1.15 1.38 1.61 wr ss “— 
5. 87 1.02 1.28 1.53 1.79 ae i che aie a pees 
6 1.04 1.22 1.53 1.83 214 $2.44 $2.75 $3.06 $3.36 $3.66 
7 1.22 1.43 1.79 2.15 2.50 2.86 3.22 3.58 3.94 4.30 
S 1,31 1.54 1.93 2.31 2.70 3.08 3.47 3.86 4.24 4.62 
9 1.73 2.16 2.60 3.09 3.46 3.89 4.32 4.76 5.20 

10. 1.92 2.40 2.88 3.36 3.84 4.32 4.80 5.28 5.76 

a i 2.11 2.64 3.17 3.69 4.22 4.75 5.28 5.81 6.34 

12 2.30 2.88 3.45 4.03 4.60 5.18 5.76 6.33 6.90 

13 2.50 3.13 3.75 4.38 5.00 5.63 6.26 6.88 7.50 

14.. 2.69 3.36 4.04 4.71 5.38 6.05 6.72 7.40 8.08 

13... 2.88 3.60 4.32 5.04 5.76 6.48 7.20 7.92 8.64 

16. 3.08 3.86 4.62 5.40 6.16 6.94 7.72 8.48 9.2 

18 3.46 4.32 5.20 6.06 6.92 7.78 8.64 9.52 10.40 

a 5 at 3.84 4.80 5.76 6.72 7.68 8.64 9.60 10.56 11.52 

ee. 4.22 5.28 6.34 7.38 8.44 9.50 10.56 11.62 12.68 

54 4.60 5.76 6.90 8.06 9.20 10.36 11.52 12.66 13.80 

26 6.26 7.50 8.76 10.00 11.26 12.52 13.76 15.00 

ON 6.72 8.08 9.42 10.76 12.10 13.44 14.80 16.16 

20 7.20 8.64 10.08 11.52 12.96 14.40 15.84 17.28 

32 772 924 10.80 12.82 13.88 15.44 16.96 18.48 

24 8.18 9.82 11.46 18.08 14.72 16.36 18.00 19.64 

3H}. 8.64 10.40 1212 13.84 15.56 17.28 19.04 20.80 

BY ce 10.96 12.78 14.60 1642 18.24 10.08 21.92 

40 11.52 1344 15.36 17.28 19.20 21.12 23.04 

—s" 12.10 1410 1612 1814 20.16 22.18 24.20 

44 12.68 14.76 1688 19.00 21.12 23.24 25.36 

tian 13.24 15.44 17.64 19.86 22.08 24.28 26.48 
48 13.80 16.12 18.40 20.72 23.04 25.32 27.60 

=O. 14.40 16.82 19.20 21.62 24.04 26.42 28.80 

52 15.00 17.52 20.00 2252 25.04 27.52 30.00 

54 15.58 18.18 20.76 23.36 25.96 28.56 31.16 

=@ val atl 16.16 18.84 21.52 24.20 26.88 29.60 82.32 

60. 17.28 0.16 23.04 25.92 28.80 31.6 34.56 

o 
Cotton, Yarn and Fabrics 
New York, Feb. 21, 1919. adhering to its determination to carry 


After more than a week of pronounced 
weakness, cotton prices rallied early this 
week and the market has been an ad- 
vancing one since. The recovery was 
based largely on reports that the foreign 
demand was beginning to become more 
pronounced, but so far shipping condi- 
tions have not been all that could be 
wished for and export buying has been 
hampered by this factor. 

The South is reported to be selling from 
time to time, chiefly disposing of their 
lower-grades of cotton, offering price re- 
ductions to enable them to effect a quick 
clearance of this stock, which is a drug 
on the market. This selling has stopped, 
however, and it is believed that the 
weaker holdings have already been liqui- 
dated. The South, on the whole, is still 
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over this year’s crop and plant a greatly 
reduced acreage in the spring, and this 
has alarmed the trade to some extent, 
partly influencing the recent recoveries in 
prices. 

Growers all through the cotton belt are 
holding meetings, at which the growers 
are pledging their support to the move- 
ment to hold the crop and plant less cot- 
ton this year. As all indications point 
to a plentiful supply of labor this year 
in the textile field, the menace of a short 
cotton crop next year is a serious one, 
from the standpoint of the textile trades. 
The export movement of cotton is not as 
large as had been forecast by the bulls 
early in the year, but the exports are 
gradually picking up, and this business is 
expected to be accelerated as time passes. 
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Mill consumption is increasing steadily, 
and the market for finished cotton goods 
is beginning to show signs of recovering 
from its recent slump, and work itself 
into a stronger positior rhe market, 
however, is in an extremely unsettled 
condition, and will not be in a really firm 
position for some time to come, unless 
demand should take alt immediate turn 
for the better 

SEA ISLAND COTTON 

Reports from the Savannah market in 
dicate that growers of the Sea Island cot 
fon are still determined to hold onto their 
crop, unless they can obtain what they 
consider a fair price for their product 
from consumers The asking price of 
these growers is reported to still be be- 


t interior 
ording to the 


si) cents mirst cos 


This price varies, act 


tween 70 a 


points 


location of the seller and the quality of 
the staple. There are a few sacrifice sales 
being made from time to time by holders 
who are not financially able to retain their 
crops for a long period, but the larger 
growers are “sitting tight ind awaiting 
developments before making anv further 
efforts to dispose of their holdings. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Although the Government is now freely 
granting licenses for the importation of 
Egyptian cotton into the United States, 
there have been no arrivals noted yet, and 


there are no shipments en route to the 
market, so far as is known at the time 
of writing Holdings of the Egyptian 
staple in this country are practically neg 
lizgible, and the trade is awaiting the re 
ceipt of a cargo of the Egyptian goods, as 
the domestic cottons which thev have bee! 
using have not stood the test 
FABRICS 

rhe market for the general st 
fabrics is still in a transitory st but is 
slowly getting back to a rm foundation 
emand is still quiet, but is picking up a 
little, and the buying interest is 
sumed greater proportions that was a 
few weeks ago Values are still nomina 
on‘anany lines, but ma Is have named 
prices for spring ! ile e] is 
vear, and are irrving « ) ess on a 
more-or.less prewar bas covernment 
sales are still reported f time 

TIRE FABRICS 

There isa hetts tone ‘ rke i 
cording to «dé ers I t S 
slowly straightening I I 
makers are f rted hiny f 
fair-sized an s s dui 
ing the past few have 
stopped buying for the time ‘ Ww 
ever, but spinner re 
sumption of «de ind ira sen le 
within a short time 

HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 

The market continues quiet, but sup 
plies are getting more plient d it is 
becoming easier for the trade to get th 
raw materials needed A better demand 
for finished materials is reported, and a 
larwer call for hose is ked for with the 
approach of spring, and with the resump 
tion of building on a larger scale \ good 
export call for belting is looked for in view 
of the beginning of re work 


in Nurope 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 


The market for ese shed cotton 
goods is still showing a weak undertone, 
but all signs point to a turning of condi 
tions soon Values are st wholly nomi 
nal on all items in the list given below, 


and these prices are given merely as last 


paid prices, in order to give some idea of 
the values ruling. These prices are the 


and in most 
be 


so-called “ first asking price” 
be had at 


eases the goods can figures 





low these. Some export demand is re 
ported, and the trade is holding a more 
optimistic view. 


BURLAPS 


Due to the lack of demand, there has 
been a further falling off in the market 
values of burlaps, and all grades are 
quoted lower than a fortnight ago. Im 


porters and jobbers had hoped for a stim 
ulation of demand when they lowered 
their prices recently, but the market 
still at a standstill insofar as buying in- 
terest is concerned. Selling prices as asked 
now by importers are practically the 
prices the goods cost to import, and im 


is 


porters are merely trying to clear their 
stocks. There are no new orders going 


forward to Calcutta under present condi 
tions. as prices there are in some instances 


higher than the prices in the domestic 
market 
TIRE FABRICS 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed, 
sq yd 1.55@1.60 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed....... 1.25@ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded Ft i 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded 1.00@ 
17%4-ounce Peelers, combed .1.10@1.15 
DUCKS 
Single Filling (pound basis lb. . Nominal 
Double Filling (pound basis . Nominal 
DRILLS 
iJ-inch 2.35-yard vd 21 


Chemicals and 


New York, Feb. 21, 1919 

The chief developwent in the market 
* chemicals and compounding materials 
the report has been the marked 
increase in the export demand. The low- 


ering of ocean freight rates has had a good 


ror ¢ 


since last 


deal to do with this situation, and export 
demand is keeping the market going on 
many lines where conditions would be 


stagnant otherwise. Prices are holding 
firm in most instances, although from time 
to time there re 


ported at due to 


are sales on the 
than the market, 
heavy holding of particular items 

Supplies are plentiful as the result of 


spot 


less 


; 


the let up in Government requirements, 
uit the trade is expecting to dispose ol 
their stocks without material reductions 
in their prices, and the growth of the ex 
port demand has led to a more optimistic 


n the industry. There has been a 


; y 
ee li Pe 


slowing-up of domestic demand this week 
is a result of the strike in the building 
trades, but as it is generally felt tha 


ibor troubles will not long interefere with 


the carrying out of building plans, this 
strike situation is not as depressing a 
factor as it would otherwise he 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
Trading in solvent naphtha has been 
quiet during the past fortnight, and there 
is a weaker undertone to the market. Con 
sumers are buying only in a_ hand-to 
mouth fashion, waiting for lower prices 
before placing the bulk of their orders 
There has been a good export demand re 
ported, largely due to increased tonnage 
as the result of the release by the Gov 


ernment of a number of commandeered 
tankers. The market is easier at 22 to 23 
cents 
BENZOL 

There have been no developments of 
interest in the market for benzol, and 
prices remain unchanged at a range of 
22 to 27 cents per gallon. Some sales 
have been reported lately at slightly un 


der this figure, but the majority of hold 
ers are asking this price. 
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37-inch 2.75-yard.. 19% 
37-inch 3.00-yard.. 18% 
inch 3.25-yard.. .16 
-inch 3.50-yard.. 15 
-inch 3.95-yard... 18 
inch 2.00-yard Southern 75 
inch 2.00-yard Northern.. — 

inch 2.40-yard Southern. 60.94 
inch 2.40-yard Northern. 60.94 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southern 61.79 
52-inch 1.90-yard Northern 61.79 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2-35 yard... 17 
40-inch 2.50-yard.... 16% 
40-inch 2.85-yard....... 16 
40-inch 3.00-yard...... 15 
40-inch 3.25-yard.... 14% 
40-inch 3.75-yard.... 14 
40-inch 3.60-yard..... 14% 
40-inch 4.25-yard.. 12 
Note.—In view of the unsettled ynditions 
prevailing in the market at the present time, 
the prices quoted above are more or less nom 
inal, and are not guaranteed 
BURLAPS 
(Carload lots) 
Per Yard 
7 -ounce 40-inch...... 7.10@ 7.20 
7%-ounce 40-inch...... 7.20@ 7.30 
7%-ounce 45-inch*. ha 9.35@ - 
S -ounce 36-inch.. 7.50@ 7.75 
8 -ounce 40-inch... 7.50@ 7.75 
S -ounce 45-inch*. 9.35@. 
10 -ounce 36-inch.. 10.25@ ; 
10 -ounce 45-inch 10.25@10.50 
10%-ounce 40-inch 11.00@ 
10 -ounce 40-inch 10.50@10.75 


* Nominal 


Compounding Materials 


WHITING 


The market is showing a slightly easier 


tone, and imports are picking up, al 
though receipts have not reached such a 


volume that they have made themselves 


felt materially in determining prices. 
English cliffstone is quoted at wide 
variance of prices, the range being 75 
cents to $2.27 per cwt. Other prices are 
unchanged. 
CHINA CLAY 

\ fair demand for imported china clay 
is reported, and the market is holding 
firmly. Supplies are coming ir 1 fair 
quantities, and there is enough « hand 
to take care of the demand Domestic 
clay is also in fair demand, but the in 
quiries have not reached the yportion 
that had been expected fro the paint 
trade on either variety of clay Prices 
ire unchanged at $18 to $25 per ton fol 
mported, and $15 to $20 for domesti« 

LAMP AND CARBON BLACK 
There is a fair demand for blacks fo! 


situation 


is some 


Con 


export, but the domesti: 
what discouraging to the producers 


sumers, on the whole, appear to be re 
maining out of the market until such 

time as the absence of demand w be re 
flected in lower prices Lampblack is 


quoted at 15 to 45 cents per pound, carbon 
14 and mineral blacks are un 
changed at $35 to $45 per ton. 


ZINC OXIDE 


ixport demand the chief factor 
this branch of the market, and fl ‘ 
lively business being done with foreign 
consumers. Domestic business, as a rule, 
rather slow, but manufacturers report 
an increase in the number of inquiries re 
ceived. Producers are still filling orders 
received last month, when the volume of 
orders received exceeded the production 
by a good bit. Prices continue nominally 
unchanged. 


at to 2 








Ss 
is in 


ere is a 


is 


LITHARGE 
A quiet, routine demand for litharge is 
reported, and market prices continue un 
changed. Consumers are buying only in 
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a hand-to-mouth nature, and are appar 
ently holding off their quantity purchases 
until prices are more to their liking. 


LITHOPONE 


There has been continued improvement 
in the spot demand for lithopone, and 
there is a firm undertone to the market. 
Stocks are light, and the market shows 
signs of advancing in the near future. 
Consumers are only buying as they go 
along to cover their immediate require 
ments, but as the season progresses, this 
demand wil constantly became larger 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Prices Current for Chemicals, Fillers, 

Colors, etc. 

Acetone pee toe Ib 15%@ , 
Accelerator, in drums.. .1b 85 1. 
Acids, Acetic, 56%.. wt. 6 

Carbolic, C. P . lb. 22 

*Cresylic, 95%.. gal. 1 

Muriatic, 20 deg Ib. 1.§ 

Muriatic, 22 deg.. .cwt 2 

Nitric, 42 deg cwt 


~“1mt 


Nitric, 40 deg ewt 





Sulphuric, 60 deg..ton 16 
Tartaric, crystals. ..lb F 
Aluminum Flake ..-ton 29. 
Aniline oil, bulk basis. .Ib. 26 @ 28 
Antimony, metal spot...lb 7.25 @ 7.50 
Oxide nse -1b. 12%4@4 14 
Sulphuret, red _— 25 @ 26 
Sulphuret, golden. . .Ib. 26 @ 30 
Sulphuret, crimson..lb 42 @ O22 
Asbestos ‘ ton. 35.00 @ 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian... .1lb 18 @ -20 
Domestis .ton 22.00 @ 80.00 
sarium sulphate, tech 
nical . ; . Ib 041%,@ 5 
Sulphide ; lb 07%,@ 0714 
sarytes, prime white im 
ported 2 ton *40.00 @ 45.00 
white, domestic....ton 32.00 @ 384.00 
off color, domestic..ton 22.00 @ 24.00 
Benzol, pure, bulk gal. 22 G@ 27 
Beta-naphtol, sublimed. .lb 70 @ 75 
unsublimed ‘ .lb .5O fa 55 
Blacks, Drop rr | 05%@ 15 
Ivory .Ib 16° @ 320 
Carbon, gas, cases. .Ib 16 @ .40 
Lampblack, R. M...Ib. 15 @ 45 
Mineral blacks ...ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Blues, Prussian ..lb. *1.10 @ 1.15 
Soluble ‘ o oi 90 @ 1.00 
Ultramarine . 1b 12 G@ 50 
Browns 
Umber, Turkey, burnt, 
vow dered lb .05% @ O07 
American, burnt Ib 031%, @ -04 
Cadmium sulphide, yellow.1b 2.00 @ 2.25 
Carbon, bisulphide, bulk .1b 0O7T%@ .O8 
tetrachloride, drums.lb 144%,@4 15% 
Caustic Soda, T6@7S8* lb 290 @ 3.25 
Chalk ipitated, extra 
light Ib 054@ 05% 
g he lb 05 @ 0514 
hea Ib. 04 @ 041 
China i domestii ton 15.00 @ 20.00 
imported ton *18.00 @ 25.00 
Fossil flour ib 03% @ 05 
Gilsonite , ton 50.00 @ 55.00 
Glue, extra white 1b. 36 @ 45 
med‘um Ib l @ 5 
low grade 20 @ 25 
Giycerine, C. P. (drums).1b 1S @ 18% 
Graphite, flake (bb Ib 1s @ 20 - 
powdered (bbl.) lb 1: a 15 
Green, chrome, R. M Ib 14 @ 20 
Ground glass (fine) lb O34%@a 04 
Hexameth ylens lb 1.05 @ 1.10 
Infusorial earth, powd’d.ton 60.00 @123.00 
bolted . ...ton 70.00 @ 
Iron oxide red, reduced 
grades re OT Ga 0s 
red, pure, bright...lb 15 @ 20 
Lead, red, dry (casks). .Ib 10\4@ 10% 
ES EP Ib 0914 @ 09 % 
whi asic carb Ib 09 @ 09, 
whit as sulp lb OSu%a Osy, 
Lime flour lb 01%@ 02 
Lithargs isks) Ib 09% @ 10% 
Englis! lb *12 @ Te 
Lithopons lomesti Ib 07% @ 08% 
Magn . car it lb 124,4a 15 
cined heavy ] 12 a 14 
caleing light lb 65 @ 70 
Magnesité ileined., pwd.ton 50.00 @ 65.00 
Mica. powdered.........Ib 04% @ 05 
Minera! rubber (asphal- 
im ase) ..ton 80.00 7115.00 
Napht motor’ gasoline, 
steel bbis.) gal 251464 
68 70 degrees (steel 
Is ; gal La 
10 @ 7T2 degrees (steel ¥ 
Is.) -gal 31%G 
7 @ 76 degrees (steel 
bis. ) ead gal. 33 la 
mackine (wood bbls.).gal. 564,a 
Oil corn, crude. > ..1b 13 @ 
corn, refined. gal 145 @ 
linseed (bbls.) gal 1.48 @ 
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Oil palm, Lagos........ Ib. *22 @ 40 
pine, yellow.......gal. 57 G@ 59 
rapeseed, refined... gal. 1.55 @ 1.60 
rapeseed, blown gal. 1.65 @ _— 
rosin, first rectified.gal 7: @ -— 
tar (commercial). .gal. 35 G@ 36 

Orange mineral, American.1b, 1344 14% 
feapertes ...ccccces Ib. *15 @ .20 

Paraphenylenediamine ..lb. 3.35 @ 3.75 

Petrolatum, bbls., amber. 1b. 06 Ga OT 
pale yellow........ Ib. .06 G4 O07 

Pine G68 Bi. cc ccc ces bbl. 13.25 @ - 

Pitch , . bbl. 8.00 @ — 

Plaster of paris... bbl. 2.00 @ _ 3.00 

Red Tuscan — re 22 G .B0 
Indian (reduced).. .1b. OSs @ 10 
Standard Ib. 12 @ 16 

Rosin (common to good) @ 

280 Ibs wie og o Eee ad 
Rotten stone, powdered. Ib. 02% Ga 041 
Rubber, substitute, black. 1b. 18 Gg mae 

Sera lb 15 @ .24 
brown . ie pie eae .20 @ .25 

Shellac, fine orange... .1b. 63 @ 64 
. Fe aa et 8 b2 fa 53 
jleached ordinary. .1b. 52 @ .53 
Bleached bonedry.. . 1b. 62 G@ .63 

Silex (silica) ..ton 22.00 @ 40.00 


.ton 15.00 @ 25.00 


powdere ] ) 
Ib 4.12 @ 4.3 


Soapstone, 


Starch, corn, powdered. 

Sulphur, crude. ..ton *50.00 @ 
BOD BOURER. . cccccess 3.20 @ 4.25 
SOE, vied ictnk 6. ne “% 3.20 @ 
commercial superfine. . 250 @ 

Tale, American ‘ ton 20.00 @ 40.00 


... ton *30.00 @ 35.00 


French ere 
drums. gal. 25 @4 .B0 


Toluol, pure, in 





Tripolite earth........ ton 60.00 @ 70.00 
Turpentine, pure gum 
spirits gal 70 @ 71 
wood : gal. 62 @G 64 
Venice, artificial gal 13 @ .14 
Vermilion, English .Ib 1.60 @ 1.70 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel.lb 42 @ 42% 
ceresin, white......1b 18 @ 19 
carnauba, No. 3 Ib. 53 @ 54 
Montan Pert) ee Ib. *35 @ 36 
ozokerite, black Ib *60 @ 61 
ozokerite, green... .Ilb * 20 fa 90 
Wax, Parafiin, refined, 118 
120 M. P. (bbis.).1b. 09% @ 10 
23/125 M 


Paraffin, 
P lb 10%@4 11 


Wax, Parafiin, 128/130 
Pi: DPamrsésenees Ib. 12%4 16 
133/135 M.P.. Ib. 134@a 13% 
Crude, 120/122 M.P..Ib. 10 @ 10% 
396/336 ULE. ciwas Ib. 10%@4 11 
Whiting, commercial... .cwt. 1.25 @ 
Be batenes oe uns ewt 125 @ 
Paris, white, (mer 
NET ee 1.50 @ 1.75 
English cliffstone.cwt. 75 @ 2.27 

Yellow chrome......... lb 27 @ 

Zine oxide, States Brand.. 10 @ 
horsehead brand... .Ib. ‘10 @ 10% 
selected ....... Ib. 10%@ 10% 
a ee ly lb. +10 @ 10% 
French process, green 

seal Kt. aahnee b *.12%4 12% 
red seal er 12 @ 12%, 
white seal ; lb. #13 @ 131 
substitutes ton 35.00 @ 40.00 
sulphate, pure......Ib *.04144,4 05 
* Nominal Contract prices 
‘ 
Crude Rubber 
New Yor«k, Feb. 21, 1919. 


There is a passive tone to the market, 
and manufacturers are displaying little 
buying interest at the present time. Of 
ferings of spot plantations are being made 
rather freely, but these offers fail to 
arouse much interest. Prices have eased 
off materially since the last report, de- 
clines being registered practically all 
There is some little 
shipment rubber, 
for ribs, and 


on 
business 
with 
no 


varieties. 
being done in 
quotations at 49 
cents for latex 
Para up-river 
DS@H5S16 cents 


cents 


down to 


prices on 


fine is quoted 
per pound, and 
the are also easier, first 
latex heing obtainable at 56 de 
cline of 2 cents, and smoked sheets ribbed 


Ceylon grades 


cents, a 


cents, a drop of 2 cents since the 


at AD 
last report 


Nearby arrivals of Ceylons are to be 


had at concessions, prices ranging as fol 
lows: For March, 53% cents: for April, 
52% cents, and for May-June shipment, 


51 cents, all these prices applying to first 
latex, quotations for smoked sheets ribbed 
being 1 lower, Shipments for July 
onward quoted at 49% cents for 


cent 
are 
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smoked sheets and 50% cents for latex. 
Para—Up-river fine........... 58 @ 58% 
Up-river medium...... ‘ 53 @ 
Up-river coarse.......... 34 fa 
Caucho ball......... ay 34 a 
Islands fine.. cee . 49 a 
Islands coarse. ss ‘ 22% @ 
Camete ..ncessccscces 23 a 
Madeira fime.......... : 62 ( 
Ceylons—Smoked sheets, ribbed 55 @ 56 
Smoked sheets, plain.... 54 a 
First latex pale crepe..... 56 a 
Amber crepe....... .. 5D a 
Clean brown crepe 54 a 
Centrals—Corinto prime 37 a 
Esmeralda, prime.... 37 a 
Mexican scrap...... 34 a 
Balata sheets 90 ‘a 
Balata, block Panama.. Th a 
ee eee 34 @ 46 
Africans—-Rio Nunez string 
a eee 55 i 


Scrap Rubber 
New York, February 21, 1919. 

The scrap rubber market continues to be 
a very quiet affair. Reclaimers apparently 
are waiting the return of business to some- 
thing nearer normal. The declining crude 
rubber market and the firmness of scrap no 
doubt are also related to the lack of inter- 
est on the part of reclaimers. The close- 
ness of price between reclaimed and crude 
rubber and the better value that manufac- 
turers find in the crude commodity. Un- 
reclaimers can sell their product at 
a value low enough to interest manufac- 
turers the use of reclaimed will grow less 


less 


and less. 

Tires are dead and the same is true of 
inner tubes. Mechanicals are stagnant, but 
prices are, generally speaking, firm. 

The following are averages of dealers’ 
sales prices in New York: 


ei Ce See. sce abawns 7.50 @ 7.75 
Arctics, trimmed ....... 5.50 @ 5.75 
Arctics, untrimmed ......... $50 @ 4.75 
Tires—Automobile ........... $00 @ 4.25 
ticycles, pneumatic ......... 3.25 @ 3.50 
ee eer 1.25 @ 1.50 
OD SS ee ae 4.25 @ 4.50 
Inner tubes, No. 1..... : ... 18.50 @ 19.00 
SOOT GEROE. BO Wes a 6c te weens 18.50 @ 19.00 
Discount Corp’n Begins 


The Discount Corporation of New York 
opened its doors for business on January 


2nd at No. 52 Wall Street, New York 
City. The Corporation will devote its 
energies to the development and main- 


tenance of a stable, open discount market 
in New York City. It will discount, pur- 
chase and distribute bills originating in 
foreign and domestic trade, dealing with 
the financial institutions and prominent 
commercial and industrial houses of this 
and other countries. It will seek to 
promote the use of dollar exchange in 
the trading centers of the world through 
affording a ready purchase and sale in 
this market of bills drawn against 
shipments. Its officers are: John McHugh, 
president; Jerome Thralls, secretary and 
treasurer. 


sO 


India Tire & Rubber Company 
The India Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, which was originally incor- 
porated in 1916 as the India Rubber Com 


pany, is now manufacturing cord as well 
as fabric tires. This company has a 
model factory at Magadore, a suburb of 
Akron, where it owns 19 acres of land 
with waterpower rights. The factory 
proper has two stories and a basement, 
all of steel, brick and concrete construc, 
tion. The building is 60 x 232 feet, with 
a 40 x 80-foot “L”. The company is 


capitalized at $400,000 common stock and 
$100,000 preferred, of which $375,000 of 
the common stock has been sold at par. 

The directors are: J. M. Alderfer, J. K. 
Williams, D. A. Grubb, Paul C. Searls, 
A. T. Kingsbury, J. W. Chamberlain, H. 
Fishburn, and J, S. Fishburn. 
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ALLEN Rubber Mill Machinery 























BUILDERS OF 
Calenders, Mills, Washers, Hydraulic Presses, Ete. 


ALLEN MACHINE COMPANY, ERIE, PENNA. 


WANTED ye 


STEEL BASED SOLID TRUCK TIRES 


We are in a position to handle any quantities of this material. 




















PROMPT ATTENTION MARKET PRICES 
EMPIRE METAL & RUBBER WASTE CO. 
186 East 64th Street SACKLER BROS., Props. NEW YORK 











Universal Steel Calender Stock Shells , 0 rae 
Tire Machine Drums Belting Shells Es teh oy RRS BEE a sted 
W. F. GAMMETER Cadiz, Ohio, U.S.A. & : | te ae 


“Standard of equipment throughout the world”’ 











“MOHEGAN BRAND” SHERARDIZED MANDRELS 


PRODUCE PERFECTLY SMOOTH INNER TUBES 
THE MOHEGAN TUBE CO. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















